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MEDICAL CONTRIBUTORS TO LITERATURE* 


By Ropert E. SCHLUETER, M.D. 


THERE ARE many varieties in the ways by which medicine might be 
associated with general literature. For instance, the “Introduction’’ to 
Boccaccio’s Decameron contains the only known record of the plague 
which visited Florence in the middle of the fourteenth century and Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater by Thomas DeQuincey (1785-1859) is a 
remarkable contribution to both literature and medicine by a talented 
non-medical addict who was fully aware of his acquired handicap. De 
Quincey was a prolific writer; if it had not been for his opium addiction, 
posterity might never have been apprised of the queer demoniacal sensa- 
tions and oddly fantastic dreams of a victim of that tenacious habit. 
Furthermore, there are many medical phases to scenes and incidents in 
the writings of persons who have had no medical education or training. 
Some of these portray the general medical conceptions of the times, while 
others show the authors’ leanings to special cults. Whether or not a medi- 
cal statement is made in earnest or jest, is not always clearly evident; 
sometimes the doctors are persistently derided, as is done in the works 
of Moliére and those of George Bernard Shaw. 

It is impossible to present all aspects of the relationship between 
medicine and literature at this time and I will limit myself to a discus- 
sion of medical men and their contributions to literature. Even then it 
will be necessary to omit a goodly number of contributors who have pro- 
duced something worth while. 

For a long time medicine was part of the general knowledge pos- 
sessed by many educated men, so that the great doctors of bygone days 
also wrote on scientific, mathematical, and philosophical subjects. Even 
as late as 1839, Forbes Winslow (1810-1874) wrote that there was 
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perhaps more scientific knowledge in the medical profession than in all 
other professions taken together. As a rule, however, distinctly techni- 
cal works on medicine cannot be included in that literature which is 
known as “belles lettres,” but there are a few exceptions. Among these 
is the Dictionary of Practical Medicine of James Copland (1791-1870). 
It took twenty-six years (1832-1858) to write and edit the three thick 
volumes of 3,509 pages of small type print. Copland also wrote much 
more on medicine than this and might be called the most prolific Eng- 
lish medical author of the past. There was also a great physician, Al- 
brecht von Haller (1708-1777), who taught so many branches of medi- 
cal and allied sciences that it has been said that his chair in the faculty 
was actually a settee. He possessed more of the total knowledge of his 
day than any man before or since. Haller applied for appointment as 
physician to a hospital in 1734, but was not accepted; “He is a poet; 
why should he wish to be a hospital physician?” 

There were undoubtedly previous authors, but Moses is one of the 
earliest. He was not rated as a physician of his period and did not pur- 
sue the indefinite training which was demanded in the uncertain ele- 
mentary requirements of the doctors in his day; yet his sanitary rules in 
the biblical books attributed to him have induced both ancient and 
modern writers to acclaim him, ‘the greatest physician of all times.” 
The health regulations which he imposed upon the Jewish people were 
of the greatest service to them throughout the many centuries which they 
have remained a comparatively pure race. The Book of Leviticus in the 
Bible is sufficient to prove his medical knowledge, while the rest of his 
books indicate that he was one of the outstanding authors of all times. 

The author of the third gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, was 
“Luke the Physician,’ a Greek who had studied medicine at a Temple 
of Asklepios. His literary style is distinctive and shows him to have 
been an educated man. According to tradition he was also a painter, but 
this may merely be a fanciful tribute to his arrangement of the occur- 
rences described in his Gospel. It is said that St. Paul had an attack of 
malaria somewhere on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea; a companion 
called a physician. This doctor was Luke, who afterwards served as secre- 
tary to the near-sighted St. Paul. 

The foremost intellectual giant of Judaism was Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204), poet, philosopher, author, rabbi, and physician. He wrote 
on rabbinics, logic, philosophy, mathematics, medicine, astronomy, 
ethics, and natural sciences. Maimonides was the spiritual advisor to 
whom Jewish leaders and scholars appealed for advice and guidance. 
Even Mohammedans consulted his works and admired his genius. 

The five books on the Heroic Deeds and Sayings of Gargantua and 
his son, Pantagruel, to which the literary fame of Francois Rabelais (c. 
1495-1553) is due, were first printed while the author was still a medi- 
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cal student. He graduated in medicine at Montpellier and thereafter 
practiced and taught in that school, being the first to lecture there with 
a Greek text before him. Rabelais ranks high among the writers of the 
Latin countries. There are many coarse expressions and statements inter- 
mingled with the profound learning of his work, of which about sixty 
editions were published in the sixteenth century. Of his most famous 
book, the following is taken from an account by A. S. W. Rosenbach: 
“Gargantua first saw the light of day in a little sixteen-page pamphlet 
in 1532, by Rabelais at Lyons, where at that time he was doctor at the 
Hotel Dieu on a salary of forty livres a year. The combined stories of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel appeared in Lyon in 1542. The adventures of 
the famous Grandgousier, his gigantic son, Gargantua, and his elephan- 
tine grandson have never had their equal in all literature. In Rabelaisian 
parlance they are waggish, whimsical, weird, exotic, egregious, eccentric, 
macaronic, fantastic, farcical, flamboyant, brain-fiddling, bombastic, 
bizarre, dissolute, droll, outlandish, thundering and thumping.” 

Upon the death of the great Bavarian physician, Leonhardt Fuchs 
(1501-1566), the botanist of the Renaissance after whom the Fuchsia 
was named, his colleague Erhardus Cellinus wrote a six page poem in 
his memory. Each word began with the letter ““M,” the first line being 
as follows: 

‘‘Moesta Machaonia modulamina mittite musae”’ 
(Pour out to me sad Machaonian measures.) 


Religio Medici, 1642, a liberal confession of faith, is the principal 
work of Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), who studied the arts and 
medicine in England but took his M.D. degree at Leyden. His treatise 
on Pseudodoxia Epidemica: Enquiries into Vulgar Errors, 1646, was di- 
rected against contemporary superstitions. Then there is Hydriotaphia: 
Urn Burial and a posthumous collection of aphorisms by him called 
Christian Morals. 

The cruel French revolutionist and cunning paranoiac, Jean Paul 
Marat (1743-1793), was a physician who practiced in London when 
conditions were unfavorable to him in France. He wrote on physiology, 
education, philosophy, and science, and exerted his power in various 
ways until he was killed by Charlotte Corday. 

Rab and His Friends, 1859, that most famous short story of John 
Brown (1810-1882), will probably always make attractive reading for 
the entertainment and edification of youths and persons who love dogs. 
It is but one of a number of treatises by the same author which glorify 
the personal traits of dogs; however, this one contains the only graphic 
description of the methods employed and conditions existing in one of 
the foremost surgical teaching hospitals in the world during the year 
1830. Brown was then the first private pupil of James Syme, celebrated 
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Scottish surgeon, at the Minto House Hospital in Edinburgh. The wife 
of Rab’s master was subjected to an amputation of the breast without 
an anesthetic, it being sixteen years prior to the introduction of ether or 
chloroform for that purpose. Rab was present in the amphitheater and 
subsequently stayed in the patient’s room except when taken out for a 
walk. His master nursed his wife, walking about on his “stocking soles 
as quiet as a mouse,” until she died ten days later of a septic infection of 
the surgical wound. There is no doubt that this literary effort of John 
Brown was written in 1857 or 1858, when the latter was on most inti- 
mate terms of friendship with Joseph Lister (1827-1912), at the time 
Syme’s son-in-law and favorite assistant. The book must have had a 
tremendous influence on Lister in his search for a method to prevent and 
combat such infections, which met with success (1866) only after he 
heard of and applied the methods originated by Louis Pasteur (1822- 
1895). Thus it might easily be taken for granted that John Brown pro- 
vided the inspiration which finally resulted in making surgical proce- 
dures safer for patients by establishing the present era of surgical cleanli- 
ness in surgical operative fields which are not primarily infected. John 
Brown enjoyed an extensive practice among the best people of Edin- 
burgh, wrote a number of short popular essays for general publication 
but never adorned the pages of medical annals with even a brief case- 
report. He actually belongs to literature in its broadest aspects but must 
be given credit for his unpremeditated but, nevertheless, active stimulus 
to one monumental contribution to human welfare. 

There are few if any discoveries of a literary nature which can be 
compared to the finding of the ‘Key to the Lost Literature of Ancient 
Egypt.” This was accomplished by Thomas Young (1773-1829), by 
his translation of the demotic text of the Rosetta stone. Young was a 
child prodigy who at the age of fourteen years had a working knowledge 
of eight ancient and modern languages. He was “‘alike eminent in al- 
most every department of human learning,” wrote much on medical 
subjects and contributed forty-six biographical sketches of men of sci- 
ence and letters to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1818, as well as his 
epoch-making article on ‘‘Egypt.’’ He died when he had almost finished 
writing the Enchorial Egyptian Dictionary. It was later appended to A 
Compendious Grammer of the Egyptian Language by Henry Tattam, 
1830. 

There was an Austrian physician, psychologist, educator, author and 
poet of Saxon parentage, who must not be omitted when the discussion 
concerns the literary merits of medicine: Ernst, Baron von Feuchters- 
leben (1806-1849). His life was filled with early familial grief, personal 
physical frailty, the pangs of poverty and bitter disappointment in fail- 
ing to achieve success in a self-imposed task for the intellectual better- 
ment of his country’s people. His parents died when he was young. He 
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was never robust and, together with his loving wife, often went to bed 
early for lack of funds to purchase candles to illuminate their modest 
quarters during the first few evening hours of darkness. Although he 
was professor of Psychology in the Medical School of Vienna, with a 
considerable private practice, his noble ancestry precluded the submit- 
ting of bills or statements for professional services. At the same time 
his patients were usually afraid of insulting him by paying the cus- 
tomary fees; therefore, his income always remained ridiculously small. 
He might have lived longer, however, if his own ambitions had not led 
him to resign from the University professorship which he held, to ac- 
cept the appointment as Under-Secretary of State for Education in the 
Austrian Empire. There this idealist lasted for about six months, when 
he was forced out of office, without a chance to regain admission to the 
faculty of the University. He soon died of his physical infirmities; he had 
no further aims in life. Among Feuchtersleben’s medical writings his 
book on Medical Psychology is an outstanding work; but, his Dvetetics 
of the Soul (Zur Dietetik der Seele) is a popular treatise which is des- 
tined never to lose its intrinsic value for that class of persons for which 
it was originally intended. It is quite natural that the poetic inclinations 
of such a harassed individual would possess a distinctly sad strain. That 
is very evident in his most famous poem, ‘‘Es ist bestimmt in Gottes 
Rath” (It Is Ordained by God’s Decree). It was set to music by Mendels- 


sohn and makes a reverent and impressive contralto solo for solemn oc- 
casions. 


Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805), began writ- 
ing poetry and prose while still a student. “Die Rauber,’’ was written 
during those years but was not published until 1781, one year after he 
became a surgeon in the Prussian Army. He ranks high as a dramatist, 
historian, lyric poet, and philosopher. 

The Viennese playwright, poct, and novelist, Arthur Schnitzler 
(1862-1931), was a doctor and also the son of a well-known laryn- 
gologist. He gave up practice in the prime of his life to devote all of 
his time to literature. In almost all of his writings he deals with life in 
the Austrian capital. The English translation of his last work (1932) 
is called Flight into Darkness and tells of a man who suffered from the 
obsession that his brother will kill him. 

Adolph Wislizenus (1810-1889), pioneer meteorologist of St. Louis, 
Missouri, one of the founders of the Academy of Science in that city 
and a successful practitioner of medicine, wrote a story of his trip to 
the Rocky Mountains, 1839, in German, and a splendid narrative of 
his journey to the Southwest, 1846-1847, in English. After his death his 
family selected about thirty of his poems in German which portrayed 
his philosophy of life from early manhood as a revolutionary student in 
Central Europe through the period of total blindness which saddened 
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his final years. They were published in a neat little book for the delecta- 
tion of his relatives and friends. 

Besides several works on the pathology of the nervous system and 
on the internal organs, John Abercrombie (1780-1844), wrote Inquiries 
Concerning the Intellectual Powers of Man and The Philosophy of 
Moral Feelings. He was the recognized head of the medical profession 
in Scotland and become lord-rector of Mareschal College in 1836. 

Mark Akenside (1721-1770) practiced without success at North- 
ampton and Hampstead, and then moved to London where he became 
wealthy and famous. He was physician to the Queen. Pleasures of the 
Imagination, 1744, a didactic poem, gave him a reputation as a literary 
man. 

Sir William Blizard (1743-1835) became surgeon to the London 
Hospital in 1780, and the private medical college of which he with 
Dr. Maclaurin was the owner, later the London Hospital Medical 
School in 1785. He wrote an ode for the opening exercises, which was 
set to music by Samuel Arnold, and expressed himself in verse on most 
of the important occasions of his life. He was twice President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England and performed surgical opera- 
tions until his eighty-fourth year. He would see his patients at Batson’s 
Coffee House, Cornhill, and was probably the last physician in London 
to practice in that manner. 

The London urological surgeon, Sir Henry Thompson (1820-1904), 
wrote novels under the name of ‘‘Pen Oliver.’’ He was an early advocate 
of cremation in England. Painting and astronomy were among his hob- 
bies. He was host at three hundred and one of his “‘octaves,”” which were 
eight course dinners for eight persons at eight o'clock. King George V, 
when Prince of Wales, was his guest at the three hundredth ‘“‘octave.” 
Thompson had a large and valuable collection of old white and blue 
Nanking china. 

Sir Ronald Ross (1857-1932), who was born in the Kumaon Hills 
of the Himalayas, proved that the anopheles mosquito introduces the 
plasmodium of malaria fever into the blood of human beings. For this 
work he received the Nobel prize in 1902. Besides a vast amount of 
scientific writings, he produced poems, novels, plays and an autobiog- 
raphy, 1923, all of which show great originality of ideas. He was also 
a mathematician, a painter in water-colors, and an accomplished musi- 
cian. 

The English surgeon who operated on King Edward VII, in 1902, 
was Sir Frederick Treves (1853-1923). His works on surgical anatomy 
and other surgical subjects were very popular textbooks for many years. 
He retired during his early fifties and spent his remaining years in 
travel and writing about his experiences, the first of his books being 
The Other Side of the Lantern, 1905, based on a tour around the world. 
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The eldest son of Thomas Beddoes (1760-1808), famous for his 
“Pneumatic Institute” at Clifton, Bristol, England, and also the nephew 
of the novelist, Marie Edgeworth (1767-1849), was Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes (1803-1849), who wrote a successful drama, The Bride’s 
Tragedy, 1822, while an eccentric student at Oxford. He studied medi- 
cine in Germany and specialized in physiology under Blumenbach at 
Goettingen, so that he was nominated for a professorship at Zurich, in 
Switzerland (1835), but for political reasons it was not confirmed. He 
practiced medicine at Zurich and other places but was often connected 
with political disturbances. His Death’s Jest Book, 1850, and his Poems, 
1851, were published after his death. 


Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt— 
Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown, 

Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown? 


These opening lines were made immortal by inclusion, by George 
Du Maurier (1834-1896), in his popular novel, Trilby, 1894. They 
were written, in 1843, by Thomas Dunn English (1819-1902), who 
practiced in Newark, New Jersey, for many years. English wrote most 
of his verse and prose works during his maturer years. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Legislature in 1863-4, and a member of the 
United States Congress from 1891 to 1895. 

William James (1842-1910), the American philosopher, psycholo- 
gist, scientist, and scholar, graduated in medicine at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1869. For a few years he was instructor in physiology at Har- 
vard under Oliver Wendell Holmes; he then taught physiology, as as- 
sistant professor. In 1880, he abandoned physiology for philosophy and 
became professor in that subject in 1885, receiving many honors at 
home and abroad. His writings placed him among the foremost think- 
ers of his time. Among his later works are The Will to Believe and 
Other Essays, 1897, and The Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902. 

Charles James Lever (1806-1872), the Irish novelist, was born in 
Dublin, studied medicine at Goettingen, but graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege. After private practice and holding several appointments under the 
Board of Health, he was physician to the British Embassy at Brussels; 
he brought his financial affairs, however, into a disordered condition 
by gambling and careless living. This caused him to take up literature 
in earnest and he soon made a reputation for himself; he shaped the 
destiny of the “Dublin University Magazine,” in which his writings 
appeared. In 1842, he abandoned medicine and became editor of the 
magazine, which position he found rather unfitted to his nature. He 
resigned in 1845 and lived at a number of places on the Continent. He 
continued to lose at cards as long as he lived but still left his estate in 
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good order when he died at Trieste, Italy, where he was British Consul 
after being vice-consul at Spezzia for nine years previously. He wrote 
more than twenty novels, among which are Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon, 1841, Tom Burke of Ours, 1844, The Martins of Cro Martin, 
1857, The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly, 1868, and Lord Kilgobbin, 
1872. 

Most of us know David Livingstone (1813-1873) because Sir 
Henry M. Stanley (1840-1904) was sent by the New York Herald to 
find him in Africa. Livingstone was a very remarkable man. He worked 
in a Scotch cotton mill at the age of ten, studied Latin, botany, geology 
and zoology during his teens, became a cotton spinner at nineteen and 
spent his savings to attend college in Glasgow. Then he studied medi- 
cine and science at London under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society and qualified for practice at Glasgow in 1840. He made three 
great expeditions into Africa. Mrs. Livingstone died there of fever dur- 
ing the second, in 1862, and he died of the same disease in 1873 after 
refusing to leave the country with Stanley. He made many important 
discoveries and wrote about these and his missionary work in two books 
of considerable size. His last series of notes and journals were published 
in 1874. After his followers had buried his heart under a tree near Lake 
Bangweolo, his mummified body was finally brought to England and 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Georges Benjamin Clemenceau (1841-1929) was a physician who 
qualified in medicine at Paris in 1865. He practiced for about one year 
in the Montmartre district of that city. When this confirmed French 
Republican found himself at variance with the policies of the re-estab- 
lished Empire of Napoleon III, he came to America, but continued to 
write for the Paris Temps. At the same time he taught French and prac- 
ticed medicine in Connecticut and New York. When it was again fairly 
healthful for him to return to the land of his birth, he returned home 
to again take part in public affairs. He was as great a journalist as he 
was a politician and finally became Minister of the Interior at the age 
of sixty-five. He was an inspiring leader when the World War broke 
out in 1914. This led to his becoming Premier in 1917, and Minister 
of War shortly thereafter, at the age of seventy-six. Among the later 
writings of Clemenceau are Demosthene, 1926, and a philosophical 
work entitled Au Soir de la Pensee, 1927. 

When medical poets are discussed, the name of John Keats (1795- 
1821) is almost always mentioned first. At fifteen he was apprenticed 
to a surgeon, but the contract was dissolved by mutual consent before 
the stipulated four years were completed. His studies were then con- 
tinued at St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospital in London, so that he passed 
with credit the examination for a license to practice surgery in 1816; 
nevertheless, within a year or so, he abandoned surgery and adopted the 
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vocation of poet. He nursed his mother and then his brother, Thomas, 
until both of them died of pulmonary tuberculosis. Soon thereafter he 
had repeated attacks of hemoptysis, for which he sought relief in the 
milder Italian climate at Rome. He died in February, 1821, and lies 
buried there in the Protestant Cemetery. His ‘‘Hyperion’”’ and other poeti- 
cal works are too well known for further comment at this time. 

The author of “In Flanders Fields,” first published in Punch on 
December 8, 1915, was John McCrae (1872-1918), a Canadian and 
the younger brother of Thomas McCrae (1870-1935), professor of In- 
ternal Medicine and one-time associate of Sir William Osler. He was 
also co-author of a textbook on pathology with J. George Adami (1862- 
1926). In the fall of 1914, John McCrae went over-seas and was on 
duty as Lieutenant Colonel in No. 3 General Hospital at Boulogne 
when he was stricken with pneumonia from which he died in No. 14 
General Hospital at Wimereux, France, on January 28, 1918. His poems 
appeared periodically; Sir Andrew Macphail selected twenty-nine of 
them and published them under the title In Flanders Fields, and Other 
Poems, in 1919. A beautiful example is “Eventide” of which the first 
verse runs as follows: 


The day is past and the toilers cease ; 

The land grows dim ’mid the shadows grey, 
And hearts are glad, for the dark brings peace 
At the close of day. 


Colonel John McCrae was very fond of children and dogs. He took 
his dog, Bonneau, and his last horse, Bonfire, with him to the front in 
Flanders during the World War, because he liked to ride horse-back, 
with dog between the horse’s legs. The horse was wounded twice but 
was in his master’s funeral procession and was given an honorable re- 
tirement at a secret location. 

The Swedish physician, Axel Munthe (1857- ), who practiced 
among other places in Paris, Rome, and Anacapri and is now a British 
subject, created the best seller of five or six years ago, The Story of San 
Michele. Before that he wrote at least two other books: Letter from 
a Mourning City, 1887, and Memories and Vagaries, 1930, the English 
edition having been issued in 1898. San Michele is a partial autobiog- 
raphy; the name is taken from an early Christian Chapel in the smaller 
village more highly situated on the rocks above the town of Capri, on 
the island of the same name in the Bay of Naples. This must be a beauti- 
ful spot for the author transports himself and the story back to it from 
time to time. When he strayed from that point of vantage over the azure 
Mediterranean waters, so near to the famous Blue Grotto, the scenic 
background of the narrative extends from Sicily to Sweden with nu- 
merous offshoots from a direct line between the Southern Italian island 
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and the Scandinavian Peninsula. There are many odd and interesting 
experiences which every reader should enjoy. 

The physician to Queen Anne, John Arbuthnot (1667-1735), owes 
his literary fame to his History of John Bull, 1712. It was intended as 
a satire on the Duke of Marlborough and in opposition to the continua- 
tion of the War of the Spanish Succession, but it succeeded in fastening 
the sobriquet, “John Bull,” on the English nation. It is rarely read to- 
day. Arbuthnot also wrote some highly valuable serious works. 

The only medical man to become Poet Laureate of England was 
Robert Seymour Bridges (1844-1930). After receiving a classical edu- 
cation at Eton and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, he took his medical 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. When taking the ex- 
amination for membership in the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don in 1877, he was asked to translate some short Greek and Latin 
quotations. He turned the Latin into Greek and the Greek into Latin, 
whimsically stating afterwards that the examiners had not indicated into 
what language they wanted them translated. He held several hospital 
appointments and did not withdraw from the active practice of medi- 
cine until he was thirty-seven years of age, although he was of ample 
means. His last work The Testament of Beauty, 1929, contains his most 
mature thoughts: 




























Hast thou then thought that all this ravishing music, 
that stirreth so thy heart, making thee dream of things 
illimitable unsearchable and of heavenly import, 

is but a light disturbance of the atoms of air, 

whose jostling ripples, gather’d within the ear, are tuned 

to resonant scale, and thence by the enthron’d mind received 
on the spiral stairway of her audience chamber 

as heralds of high spiritual significance? (p. 4) 












The American neuro-psychiatrist, S. Weir Mitchell (1829-1914), 
of Philadelphia, was still a young medical practitioner when he sub- 
mitted a series of poems to a publisher in Boston. These were referred 
to Oliver Wendell Holmes for his opinion, who advised his junior col- 
league to “‘confine such writings to his desk untii he was securely in the 
saddle and about forty years of age.” Except for a few anonymous verses 
(1857) and two books for children (1866 and 1867), Mitchell took 
this advice. He published nothing else for lay consumption until 1880. 
His first novel Hephzibah Guinness was printed with two other stories. 
From boyhood on, he was a great reader and a frequent visitor at the 
libraries of Philadelphia, so that he finally became a most versatile man, 
probably the best informed physician in the City of Brotherly Love, dur- 
ing his lifetime. His literary style displayed a thorough knowledge of 
every topic discussed, and his comprehension of human nature gave him 
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the gifts by which he became one of the foremost American novelists of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In his eighty-fourth 
year he wrote his last novel, Westways, which was published in 1913. 
Writing was his diversion from medical work during the summer months 
of his latter years. His medical experiences were so manifold that he 
made his fictitious characters resemble the persons whom he had met in 
real life. His Youth of Washington (1904) is a correct and authentic 
romance in every historical detail. His output was voluminous, but each 
year, even in his old age, witnessed the production of a profusion of 
medical articles interspersed with poetry and usually a piece or two of 
fiction. 

The Jobsiade of Carl Arnold Kortum (1745-1824), is the longest 
of the humorous epics in the German language. It relates the career of 
a Hieronimus Jobs, a fictitious character who was successively “‘studio- 
sus,” candidate in theology, minister to a Protestant congregation, and 
finally night-watchman at Schildburz, in Swabia. The book is illustrated 
with numerous wood engravings which the author usually prefers to 
call ““coppercuts.”’ Some of these are repeated several times in the course 
of the narrative rhymes, but the most striking of them is an oblong blank 
area, surrounded by a ‘‘frame”’ of two broad black lines. It depicts the 
sum total knowledge possessed by Hieronimus Jobs after he had his 
college education. The work abounds in incidents of incompetent con- 
ceit in undertakings and always followed by stupid failures. Perhaps 
there are more than a few of us whose biographies are at least spotted 
with some of the droll situations with which the career of Hieronimus 
Jobs is replete. Kortum wrote many treatises on medicine and science as 
well as popular works. 

There is probably no man in history who stood equally high in medi- 
cine and in literature, as Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894). He 
was one of the few doctors who achieved that almost incredible distinc- 
tion. Even at the present time it cannot be definitely estimated whether 
he was a greater writer and poet or a greater physician, nor yet the same 
equally brilliant figure in both professions. At any rate, his name will 
always be revered in medical history because he recognized and reported 
the infectious nature of child-bed fever eighteen years before Ignatz 
Philip Semmelweis (1818-1865) presented his treatise on the same sub- 
ject. Moreover, Holmes coined the words ‘‘anzsthetic’”’ and ‘‘anzsthesia,”’ 
which have a permanent place in medical nomenclature; and, also wrote 
a fair list of other medical essays. His ‘Breakfast Table Series’’ is des- 
tined to remain a research work of reference for those who would study 
the customs, philosophy, and attitude of New England every-day life of 
that period. Then there are many poems from his pen. “The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece”’ and ‘“The Chambered Nautilus” are but two of his better 
known verses. While he lived, he was always an adornment, as well as 
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a foremost figure at commemorative dinners and other celebrations, never 
disappointing his audience which was always awaiting the rendition of 
some original contribution, in prose or poetry, appropriate to the oc- 
casion. He taught anatomy at Harvard University for thirty-five years. 
This alone should place him among the most illustrious of American 
medical educators. Whatever he has written for popular consumption 
may be entertaining and instructive, but to medical men he will always 
be one of the shining lights of their profession. 

In 1849, three years after graduating in medicine at the University 
of Maryland, John Williamson Parker (1825-1906) became San Fran- 
cisco’s first city physician; later (1851-1852), he was surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company during the second Burmese War, and 
during the Civil War he was correspondent for the New York Tribune 
with the Confederate Army. Settling in New York after the War, he 
wrote comedies, novels, and poems, and shines pre-eminently among 
American lyric poets. His most famous poem is the Confederate war 
song, “Stonewall Jackson’s Way,’’ which he wrote on September 17, 
1862, while the battle of Sharpsburg was raging. All Confederate sol- 
diers were familiar with it. He wrote one of his best poems, ‘‘Ned Brad- 
dock,” when he was almost eighty years of age and died when he was 
nearing his eighty-first birthday. 

The Scottish biographer and miscellaneous writer, Samuel Smiles 
(1812-1904), practiced surgery at Haddington for some years before 
he became the editor of the Leeds Times. His biography of Josiah 
Wedgwood (1730-1795), who originated the famous pottery which 
bears his name, was written when he was already over eighty years of 
age. 

One of the great surgeons of the nineteenth century was Richard 
von Volkmann (1830-1889), of Leipzig, Germany. If he had done 
nothing more, his early recognition of the value of Joseph Lister's work 
in wound antisepsis would have assured his historical position in the 
healing art. He was famous for a number of other outstanding contribu- 
tions to surgery and he also wrote poetry and prose under the pseudonym 
of ‘Richard Leander.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle (1859-1930) published his first success, 
The Mystery of Sasassa Valley, 1879, at the age of twenty. He 
practiced medicine at Southsea, a contiguous city of Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, from 1882 to 1890, from which field he retired on account of the 
greater income derived from his literary efforts. His Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes are interesting and attractive throughout all the episodes 
of its several revival periods. The diagnostic methods of Joseph Bell 
(1837-1911) stimulated the author to create the well-known fictitious 
individual, Sherlock Holmes. The character of Dr. Watson is said to 
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have had its original in the person of a fellow-medical practitioner of 
Doyle’s at Southsea. So this doctor achieved greater fame because he 
transferred his professional contemporaries onto the pages of fiction for 
the lasting benefit of the reading public for succeeding generations. 
Conan Doyle’s many novels, even with his several take-offs of other doc- 
tors, will drop into oblivion long before Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Wat- 
son will cease to be remembered by those who enjoy a tinge or more of 
the mysterious in their leisure readings. Sir Arthur finally drifted into 
the realm of spiritualism, just as did Sir Oliver Lodge. 

One of the current “best sellers’’ is An American Doctor's Odyssey 
by Victor G. Heiser (1873- ). The erstwhile officer in our National 
Department of Public Health in latter years has been active in further- 
ing the philanthropic aims of the Rockefeller Foundation in distant 
lands, particularly those situated in the Near and Far East. The book is 
written so that any intelligent person may understand it and contains 
a wealth of information for both physicians and the laity. Again, there 
are numerous episodes and anecdotes which are most entertaining and 
equally instructive for all students of human nature. The peculiar preju- 
dices and superstitions of oriental peoples are emphasized when they fit 
into the narrative. Whether one is interested in ordinary sanitation, 
prophylaxis of communicable diseases, or enjoys a thrill when apprised 
of the queer attitudes of under-privileged rulers and peoples toward 
those hygienic problems already proven to the Western World, Victor 
G. Heiser’s only popular work contains a wealth of material for thought. 

Eugene (Joseph Marie) Sue (1804-1857), of Paris, France, prac- 
ticed medicine and served as a surgeon in the French Army. His best 
known works are The Wandering Jew and The Mysteries of Paris. He 
served a term as a member in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Anton Pavlovich Chekhov (1860-1904), son of a Russian slave, 
graduated in medicine at the University of Moscow, in 1884, but prac- 
ticed in an indifferent way except during the Cholera Epidemic (1892- 
1893). Even as a student he wrote comics and a successful book of stories 
in 1886. His first play, Ivanow, was produced in 1887, but was followed 
by many others and quite a number of stories of great merit, making 
him one of the best known modern writers of his country. 

Heinrich Hoffmann (1809-1894), who called himself Hoffmann- 
Donner, practiced medicine with distinction and was physician to the 
Insane Asylum at Frankfort-on-the-Main until his retirement during his 
declining years. He published a book of poems in 1842, yet his later 
humorous Love- and Drinking-Songs were most popular. He wrote 
comedies and one tragedy; but his Struwelpeter series, in which the 
main character is an undisciplined lad with continually disheveled hair, 
has probably found a permanent place in German juvenile literature. 
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Struwel peter also contained ‘‘Hans guck in die Luft’ (Johnny Head-in- 
Air) and other rhymes. Hoffmann-Donner also wrote on medical psy- 
chology and other mental disorders. 

Equally known as a physician and as a poet was William Henry 
Drummond (1854-1907). He was born in Ireland and educated both in 
his native country and in that of his adoption, graduating as M.D. at 
Bishop’s College in Montreal in 1884. He practiced and taught Medical 
Jurisprudence there until his retirement in 1905, to devote himself to 
his large mining interests at Cobalt in northern Ontario. His verses were 
written in the mixed French and English “‘patois’” of the Canadian 
Province of Quebec. Among his best known pieces are ‘“The Wreck 
of the Julie Plante,” “The Papineau Gun,” and “Le Vieux-Temps.” 
Drummond found a place for the French-Canadian native in literature. 
He depicted the ordinary attitude of those modest and lowly people, be- 
cause he saw the streak of beauty which ran through the pathos and dull 
uniformity of their philosophy and way of living. Drummond did for 
Quebec what Robert Burns had done for Scotland. He created “Little 
Bateese,’’ ‘‘Josette Couture,” “Joe Boucher,”’ ‘Doctor Hilaire,’ ““Maxime 
Labelle,” and “Doctor Fizet.” A fair sample of his language is the follow- 
ing verse from “How Bateese Came Home’”’: . 


I go on Les Etats Unis, I go dere right away 

An’ den mebbee on ten-twelve year, I be riche man some day, 
An’ w’en I mak’ de large fortune, I come back I s’ pose 

Wit’ Yankee famme from off de State, an’ monee on my clothes. 


A living English popular author, who qualified for the practice of 
medicine but went into literature after his internship, is William Somer- 
set Maugham (1874- ). A volume of his collected short stories, 
written between the years 1919 and 1931 was published in 1934, under 
the title East and West. Among the twenty-odd books from his pen are: 
The Painted Veil, The Trembling of a Leaf, Of Human Bondage, Liza 
of Lambeth and Theater, which appeared in 1937. Then there is the score 
or more plays, which he has written, among which are: The Breadwinner, 
The Constant Wife, Penelope, For Services Rendered and Man of 
Honour. He wrote a sophisticated comedy, The Circle. 

In addition to Maugham, there are quite a few other physicians who 
are contributing to contemporary English literature. T. Wilson Parry 
has recently published Immortal Names and Other Poems. It contains 
an interesting poem, ‘“The Family Doctor—a.D. 2028,” of which I quote 
three of its eight verses: 


The General Practitioner is now, alas, no more: 
Gone are his lamp and speaking tube, the plate upon his door. 
By Britain he was once beloved and wanted in his way, 

But constant Socialistic schemes have spoilt his kingly sway. 
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A Minister of Health conceived a vast and crazy plan— 
That Britons all should be upon the Panel, to a man; 

So now the Art of Healing has been shifted to the State 
Folks have to do as they are bid—a.D. 2028! 


> 


The Public will be satisfied ; if not, they will protest: 

The Government pulls many strings and ofttimes not the best. 
But Parliaments may rise and fall, it is their wilful way, 

The General Practitioner has now returned to stay! 


Parry also wrote ‘“When Daddy was a Boy” (1907). 

Richard Austin Freeman (1862- ) followed the style of Conan 
Doyle in writing his five or six Dr. Thorndyke detective stories (1927- 
33). The Blue Scarab, 1924, is probably his best novel 

Archibald Joseph Cronin retired from practice in 1931 to devote 
his time to writing novels. In The Citadel, 1937, he reflects the life of 
of young doctor who first goes into contract practice, then becomes as- 
sociated with a surgeon to whom he must pay a percentage of his earn- 
ings. Finally he goes to London where he finds much fee splitting and 
commercialism. There are enough incompetent members in the profession 
and also some scoundrels, but these are probably not in the majority as 
Cronin might lead one to believe. Still The Citadel is interesting reading 
and, on the other hand, is a current “‘best seller.’’ Cronin’s other books 
are: Stars Look Down, 1931, Three Loves, 1932, Provost's Tale, 1932, 
and Grand Canary, 1933. 

Albert Gervais, the Frenchman, whose novels Medicine Man in 
China, 1934, and a later one Madame Flowery Sentiment have been tran- 
lated into English, is so delighted with their sale in this country that he 
promised to pay his first visit to the United States and bring the manu- 
script of another novel with him. 

Francis Brett Young (1884- ) published a book of poems (1919), 
then drifted into an admixture of popular philosophy and fiction to sup- 
plement his Crescent Moon, 1918. Among his many books are: The 
Young Physician, 1920, Cold Harbor, 1925, The Black Diamond, 1921, 
Black Rose, 1929, The Furnace, a play (1929), Key of Life, 1928, Sea 
Horses, 1925, The House under Water, 1932, apparently ending with 
Far Front, 1935. 

Finally there is the comparative youngster, Leonard Alfred George 
Strong (1896- ), who seems to have wedged his way into general 
literature at the age of twenty-eight, with his New Decameron. This 
Irishman soon added Dublin Days, 1923, but waited until 1929 to pub- 
lish his Dewer Rides. Since then there have appeared at least a dozen 
volumes of stories and poems from his pen. He has apparently invaded 
every known subdivision and secret nook of travel narrative, personal 
experience, and individual thought, for the edification and instruction of 
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his readers. His Don Juan and the Wheelbarrow, 1933, is a typical 
example. 

This is but a brief and incomplete list of the medical men who have 
materially enriched general literature. Many other names such as Samuel 
Garth, the Kit-Kat poet, Tobias Smollett, and the immortal John Locke, 
could be considered if time and space would permit; however, from this 
fragmentary report on the literary activities of doctors it is clearly 
evident that the commercially self-centered majority of medical men 
have not enriched recorded history in the least. It is thus with those who 
are engaged in every other vocational pursuit; only a few members of 
every craft occupy their leisure moments in the contemplation of higher 
spiritual ideals. In this regard the medical profession need not be 
ashamed, because there will probably be many generations of posterity 
before any other profession will supersede it by contributing a greater and 
more valuable sum-total to general literature. 

There is probably no more fitting way to conclude this presentation 
than by quoting from the final paragraph of the Fifth Bedford Lecture 
of the Pittsburgh College of Physicians, by Beverley R. Tucker of Rich- 
mond, Virginia: “I like to think that medicine is an art as well as a 
- science and that—the scalpel is related to the chisel, the physician’s touch 

has something in common with the painter’s brush, the doctor's ear 
appreciates sound as does the musician’s, the medical man may use the 
same instrument, the pen, with equal emotional elevation and understand- 
ing as the writer. What most physicians know least is that if they worship 
at the shrine of the god of art, the divine spark of creative imagination 
is as apt to fall upon them as upon any other of the worshippers and 
that they are possibly best prepared of all to receive it, especially that 
spark divining literature.” 
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MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP: LOOKING TOWARD 1970* 


By THoMas E. Keys, A.B., M.A. 
Reference Librarian, The Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Mr. H. G. WELLs is his World Set Free, published in 1914, predicted 
that the world will have been benefited by vast improvements in surgery 
and medicine by the year 1970. He felt that these improvements would be 
in great part the result of a tremendous system of research indexing, 
which, while preventing the medical men of the future from doing the 
same work twice, would constantly tend to keep them in touch with the 
newest discoveries and the most notable recent cases as well as all the 
ancient literature of their subject. 

Therein has been told the responsibility and the prestige one promi- 
nent individual willed to future medical librarianship. It is safe to add 
to Mr. Wells’ remarks that medicine and surgery have progressed far 
since 1914 and the tremendous strides that research has made in the last 
few years may leave little to be desired by 1970. Whether or not the li- 
brarian has contributed his share to this medical progress is a question. 
Certainly the indexing of the huge medical literature has aided materially 
the newer developments in medicine and the basic sciences. Whether or 
not all physicians, surgeons and research specialists have fully profited 
by having the now splendid indexes available to them is an uncertainty. 
One of the most important responsibilities of medical librarians is that of 
teaching the doctor and the medical student the use of the library and the 
medical indexes. For first of all the doctor should learn how to find the 
literature of his subject so that he may profit immediately by reading 
about the new discoveries and the recent advances. Years ago Dr. W. J. 
Mayo emphasized the fact that advance in medicine has been so rapid 
that by the time the results of investigations are published in book form 
they have given way to new developments. “The profession as a whole,” 
he added, ‘‘is keeping abreast of the times by means of medical journals, 
and these periodicals must be recognized as the greatest force in medical 
education.” 

In order fully to understand things to come for medical librarianship, 
which I have represented chiefly as the responsibilities of the librarian 
to the reader, mention should be made of library functions. These proper 
attributes as I have interpreted them include (1) the preservation of 


* Submitted for publication November 28, 1938. 
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books and periodicals and (2) the distribution of the knowledge or ideas 
contained in books and periodicals. By preservation is meant the collect- 
ing and the storing of volumes and the problems relating to their care. 
Books are perhaps the most characteristic artifacts of civilization. For that 
reason alone some books and some collections of books should be pre- 
served and treated as museum pieces. 

The second function which librarians are performing, and let it be 
said performing more effectively today than ever before, is the distribu- 
tion of knowledge contained in books and periodicals. The librarian 
makes available the contents of the library to the reader. This he does by 
cataloguing and classifying the books in the library, by indexing and 
cross-indexing the periodical literature, by compiling important bib- 
liographies on special medical subjects, by teaching the reader the use of 
the library and the medical indexes and by any other means he may have 
to acquaint the reader with the resources of the library. 

These two functions embrace most phases of librarianship. A third 
function to come after the first two have been realized might be called a 
teaching function. This will consist in detailed teaching by the librarian 
on such subjects as ‘The art of reading,”’ ‘Selective reading,” ‘Phases 
in the history of printing,” ‘“The care of books through the ages’’ and 
“The fundamentals of medical bibliography.”” The exercise of this func- 
tion presupposes quite a different set-up and approach to librarianship. 
It speaks of a Utopia for librarians with leisure time for actual reading of 
books. It is, of course, unheard of that a librarian should be so bold as to 
read. But after all a knowledge of the content of good books should some 
day be the goal of well qualified and experienced librarians. 

At present, however, we should be directing our attention toward mak- 
ing available to the reader the resources of the library. This, after all, is a 
service function and a concrete method of proving our worth to our 
patrons. Because of the tremendous growth of medical library materials 
I have suggested elsewhere that the interpretation of the material con- 
tained in the indexes has become the work of specialists. We who have 
been devoting considerable time to this work should now be in a position 
to judge whether or not the machinery with which we work is adequate. 
And the fundamental assumptions underlying our work should be care- 
fully scrutinized with the hope that after careful study we shall be able to 
do a better job of interpreting the function of making available the re- 
sources of the library to the reader. For the purpose of illustration it might 
be well to consider, briefly, the card catalogue. 

We assume that cataloguing is an important library task. Yet is present 
day cataloguing done to the best advantage with regard to sources and 
to library users? Most of us believe the card catalogue to be a better li- 
brary tool than a catalogue bound in book form. But this may be be- 
cause we are accustomed to its use. And of course a card catalogue is 
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flexible and can be shifted about, which tends to keep the material in one 
alphabet and up to date. Recently an inviting article by Fremont Rider 
appeared in the Library Quarterly concerning the possibility of discarding 
the card catalogue. Most cataloguers of medical libraries use the Library 
of Congress catalogue cards and compile their list of subject headings 
from those suggested by Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logues of the Library of Congress (ed. 3. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1928). In case the subject headings are inadequate 
for our specialized libraries we use those suggested by our acquaintance 
with the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus or with some other reliable 
authority. The thing to remember is that in using the Library of Congress 
subject headings we are assuming that they are adequate for a medical li- 
brary. As a matter of fact this is very much open to question. Not only 
were these headings made for a very large general library but many of 
the terms are obsolete or have changed in form. Moreover the cataloguer, 
on whom the Library of Congress cards depend, if not a medical li- 
brarian, would probably not choose the same headings a medical librarian 
would select. 

A further criticism might be directed to the multiplicity of subject 
headings found on many of the cards. For example, for the book: 























Eagle, Harry: The laboratory diagnosis of syphilis; the theory, technic, and 
clinical inter pretation of the Wassermann and flocculation tests with serum and 
spinal fluid .. . St. Louis: Mosby, 1937, 








the Library of Congress subject headings are: 1. Syphilis—Diagnosis, 
‘2. Syphilis—Diagnosis—Wassermann reaction, 3. Serum diagnosis and 
I. Title. This book deals essentially with the laboratory diagnosis of 
syphilis and especially with serodiagnosis. The Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus has one subject heading that seems to fit this book better. 
It is Syphilis—Serodiagnosis. I, for one, am not going to clutter up the 
card catalogue needlessly with subject headings of little use to a medical 
library. 

For the book: 
Titus, Paul: The management of obstetric difficulties . . 
1937, 


the subject headings made by the Library of Congress are: 1. Obstetrics, 
2. Women—Diseases, and I. Title. Certainly the heading, Obstetrics, 
should be sufficient for this book. 

For the book: 


Stoll, Arthur: The cardiac glycosides... London: Pharmaceutical Press, 1937, 











. St. Louis: Mosby, 









the subject headings made by the Library of Congress are: 1. Glycosides, 
2. Glucosides—Therapeutic use, 3. Digitalis and I. Title. This book is 
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composed of only eighty pages and the general subject heading, Gluco- 
sides, should be enough to represent it in the subject index. 

The foregoing examples suggest that a future responsibility of 
medical libraries will be a critical study of cataloguing in a medical 
library. In brief this might include an examination of the assumptions 
underlying cataloguing. Such an examination might show the library 
profession that what constitutes cataloguing as a technical process and 
what it should be may be quite different. Other technical fields of our 
work such as book selection, book ordering and reference work will 
need to be similarly studied if we want to make the most of medical 
librarianship. 

Another thing to come for medical librarianship following the above 
critical studies might be the publication of a series of textbooks on all 
phases of professional interest. A few of us have made contributions of a 
bibliographic and historical nature but none of us has written a textbook 
about our daily tasks. Subjects about which the profession needs first- 
hand information include (1) the practice of cataloguing, (2) practical 
medical bibliography and (3) the technical processes of routing books 
through the library. The use of a medical library forms an interesting 
topic, which has been written about but about which no thorough study 
has as yet appeared. Reference work for medical libraries is another topic 
that could be expanded on. Other subjects must suggest themselves to 
you. 

A question might be raised, “Why should medical librarianship have 
its own textbooks?’’ There are several general textbooks on library science. 
To the specialist, however, the present textbooks impart little if any in- 
formation about medical librarianship. And the problems in medical li- 
brarianship make it a unique specialty and are to be treated differently 
from those of the general library field. The general textbooks in the 
field, moreover, are old-fashioned and inadequate. As pioneer texts 
written when librarianship was in an experimental state they have ful- 
filled their purposes. They too, need to be rewritten. The authors of the 
“books to come’”’ will have the advantage of studying and profiting by the 
weaknesses of general textbooks. 

Another thing to come for medical librarianship will be a graduate 
school for research and for the training of medical librarians. This might 
well be under the sponsorship of the Medical Library Association. It 
should be a special school or department of one of our leading univer- 
sities. It is hard to predict how the school will be organized and run but 
there is a definite need for university-trained medical librarians. Spe- 
cialists who have learned from experience and wise counsel the best 
methods of assimilating their work will be the teachers. The advantages 
of formal training over learning medical librarianship through the 
process of trial and error need not be elaborated on. To the student it 
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would mean an organization of the theory of medical librarianship to 
plan for his more efficient work. It would mean, besides, his early ac- 
quaintanceship with medical literature and medical terminology, so 
necessary to the proper fulfillment of his duties. To medical libraries 
trained workers would certainly be a boon. To the profession a graduate 
school might mean a chance for the assimilation of the knowledge of 
medical librarianship. It would also give the profession a great oppor- 
tunity for concerted research efforts. 

There are other things to come for medical librarianship. Many of 
the more practical ones Mr. James Ballard outlined in his presidential ad- 
dress at the Boston meeting (June, 1938). But if I have pointed out a 
few others let it be said these were due to the stimulation received from 
attending the same meeting. 
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B. H. BLACKWELL, Ltp., Oxford, England, has moved into its newly reno- 
vated building next to the new Bodleian Library addition at 48-51 Broad St. 
and has issued a handsome pamphlet with floor plans and pictures of its new 
home. 

Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Librarian of the Columbia University Medical 
Library, is going to give a course on, ‘Bibliographic and Reference Service in 
the Medical Sciences,” in the 1939 Summer School of Library Service at Co- 
lumbia. 

The Faculty of Medicine of the University of Groningen in conjunction 
with the “‘Netherlands Journal of Medicine’ and the ‘‘Society for the History 
of medicine, Mathematics and Natural Science” is going to commemorate 
the death of Petrus Camper, 1789, by a formal session in the Senate of the 
University on April 29 and 30. Addresses will be given by various professors 
of the University and there will be an exhibition of Camper memorabilia. 

The Second Graduate Week in Medical History will be held at the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
on April 24-29, 1939. The general subject will be, “Medicine in the Renais- 
sance.”” Similar to last year, one lecture will be given each morning by Dr. 
Sigerist and members of his staff and the afternoons will be devoted to informal 
round-table seminars. A registration fee of $5 will be charged and the In- 
stitute will be glad to make hotel reservations. Applications should be addressed 
to the Institute, 1900 East Monument St., Baltimore, Md., before April 10, 
1939. In connection with the Graduate week there will be two special exhibi- 
tions, one on Leonardo da Vinci, the other on “Medical Books from Renais- 
sance Presses.”’ 

The Pioneer, house organ of the Library Bureau Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc., in the November 1938 issue, has a good picture of Miss Elinor L. 
Chase, of the Jackson Co. Medical Society Library, Kansas City, Mo., demon- 
strating her magazine racks. 

The Vancouver, B.C., News-Herald of October 31, 1938, issued a 20 
page supplement in commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of the Van- 
couver Medical Association. On page two, there is pictured a corner of the 
Library with the Librarian, Miss Jessie M. Choate, hard at work for the 
camera, This special number is of historical importance and the editor would 
appreciate similar material from other librarians. 

Dr. C, F. Wylde has retired as Honorary Librarian of the McGill Medical 
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Library after 25 years of service. He was appointed in 1913 and resigned in 
1937, but was persuaded to serve until the autumn of 1938. This quarter- 
century includes four years of distinguished military service in France. Under 
his charge the McGill Medical Library doubled in size from 24,000 to 49,000 
catalogued volumes. He has been succeeded by Dr. R. L. Stehle, Professor of 
Pharmacology at McGill. Always keenly interested in the Medical Library 
Association, Colonel Wylde was our president for the three years, 1923-1925. 
May he long maintain his interest, for he is still as young as he looks, and only 
by the thinning ranks of his seniors and contemporaries can one be induced 
to believe that he graduated in medicine in 1888. 

Dr. W. W. Francis of the Osler Library at McGill University is Chairman 
of the Medical History Section and the Osler Memorial Committee for the 
Canadian Medical Association convention to be held in Montreal, June 19-23. 

Miss Lillia M. D. Trask, Librarian of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, resigned her position July 1, 1938. Miss Esther Judkins has taken 
her place. 

Dr. Aaron Parsonnet is doing some fine work rebinding, mending and 
boxing the old book collection of the Library of the Academy of Medicine of 
Northern New Jersey. A visit to his private bindery may be arranged during 
the meeting in Newark in June. 

Mr. Cyril C. Barnard of London has written an article entitled, ‘“The Selec- 
tion of Periodicals for Medical and Scientific Libraries’ which appears in the 
Library Association Record for November 1938. 

It is with regret that we report the death of Professor Ingo W. D. Hackh, 
of coronary thrombosis, at his home, October 19, 1938. Professor Hackh was 
born in Stuttgart, Germany, and came to this country in 1912. In 1918 he 
went to the San Francisco College of Physicians and Surgeons as Instructor in 
Biology. He later entered the Department of Chemistry and became professor. 
He was an able writer, and his Chemical Dictionary is accepted as authoritative. 
He was very much interested in better and more systematic publication of 
dental literature, and he helped to bring about better indexing of dental 
periodicals. He was a member of the Medical Library Association, and was 
interested in the contact and co-operation with other libraries which it fosters. 

The dedication of the new home of the Rochester Academy of Medicine, 
Rochester, N.Y., was held January 11-13, 1939, with suitable ceremonies. 
Addresses were given by Dr. John F. Fulton, on “Medical Academies and 
Scientific Societies: Their Past and Their Future’; Dr. William Mather Lewis 
on ‘‘What About Education Now?” ; and Dr. Logan Clendenning on “Medi- 
cine in America—Its Background and Its Future.” 

The new University of California Medical Center in San Francisco con- 
tains a consolidation of the libraries of the College of Pharmacy, the School 
of Dentistry and the Medical School. This library is known as the University 
of California Medical Center Library and includes the Library of the Hooper 
Foundation for Medical Research. 

The Crummer Room for Medical History and Bibliography at the Univer- 
sity of California Medical Center now contains some 8,000 items. It has chiefly 
been developed under the stimulus of Dean Langley Porter, Dr. Chauncey 
Leake, Dr. J. B. deC. M. Saunders and Dr. Esther Rosencrantz. It is in charge 
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of Mrs. Frances Gardner, Assistant Librarian of the State Medical Library. 
Special features of interest in the Crummer Room are an anesthesia collection 
containing some 400 items, including many manuscripts and unique memora- 
bilia; 17,000 catalogued medical portraits and pictures; and a large collection 
of items relating to Osler deposited there by Dr. Rosencrantz. The room is 
used for seminars and special conference purposes. 

The Columbia University Medical Library is getting out a list of their 
selected acquisitions, the list arranged under subjects and giving the Library 
of Congress classification number against each one. This list should be of 
assistance to libraries using their classification and should also form an aid to 
book selection for other libraries. 

A description of the projects for making union lists of medical material 
in Philadelphia, Cleveland, Washington, and Boston is given in the pre- 
liminary pages of the January 4, 1939 number of the Medical Record. 

The new edition of the Union List of Serials in preparation now will have 
approximately 13,600 new titles added, and many more libraries will list their 
holdings. 

During the mid-winter meetings of the American Library Association and 
allied organizations the Joint-Committee to Investigate Problems of Indexing 
and Abstracting Services in the Major Fields of Research had a meeting and 
elected Mr. Donald Gilchrist of the University of Rochester Library chairman. 
At the College and Reference Section a paper of particular interest to medical 
librarians was one by Mr. Harold G. Russell of the University of Minnesota 
on the Interlibrary Loan Code. This Code, as formulated by the American 
Library Association should guide libraries in their procedures so that there 
will be uniformity among libraries in the matter of loans. Another paper 
which was of interest was that by Mr. Herman Fussler on “Microphotography 
and the Future of Interlibrary Loans.” 

A plea has come from the National Library of Peiping for scientific books 
and periodicals of all kinds for Chinese scholars. The need is urgent and any 
help which can be given will be much appreciated. Books may be sent to the 
National Library of Peiping, in care of International Exchange Service, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Concurrent with the meeting of the American Medical Association in St. 
Louis, May 15-19, the Library of the St. Louis Medical Society will display an 
interesting collection of medical medals, plaquettes, and coins in the Bartscher 
Room on the Library floor. This exhibit will consist of tokens of distinct honors 
conferred on members of the Society, and inspiring commemorative discs to 
epoch-making contributions to medicine. 


L.T.A. 














KARL SUDHOFF 


THE DEATH of Karl Sudhoff, which has been reported from Vienna, came 
as a shock to those who have thought of him as perennial. True he was in his 
eighty-fifth year, yet it is hard to believe that his race is run and that the greatest 
medical historian of our time is no longer of earth. 

Karl Sudhoff was born November 26, 1853 in Saxony, and he early showed 
his inclination for philology. After studying in Erlangen, Tubingen, Berlin and 
Vienna, he began his professional work near Diisseldorf where for more than 
twenty years he enjoyed an extensive practice. It was in 1905 that his star rose 
as medical historian, through his appointment to the Chair of Medical History 
at Leipzig. 

For more than a third of a century Sudhoff’s career has been an open book 
to students of medical history. His studies of Paracelsus, his painstaking re- 
searches in the history of medieval medicine, his contributions to our knowledge 
of the School of Salerno are well known. No less a student of modern medicine 
was this man who delved everywhere and who wrote an unbelievable number 
of books and papers, more than six hundred, in all probability, during the sixty 
years of his greatest activity. 

Sudhoff has been described as a man of imposing appearance, blue-eyed, 
white bearded, his head bearing a striking resemblance to some Viennese por- 
traits of the great composer Brahms. He was of brusque humor, with refined 
perceptions and decided views, all of these traits being set off by a massive 
physique. Sudhoff dearly hated shams and made no secret of it; indeed he was 
a man after one’s own heart ; simple, direct, sincere, and withal a scholar of the 
first magnitude. We can but wonder if we shall again see his like. 

HAROLD W. JONES 
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APIciIUS. COOKERY AND DINING IN IMPERIAL RoME. A bibliography, critical 
review and translation of the ancient book known as Apicius, De re 
coquinaria. Now for the first time rendered into English by Joseph 
Dommers Vehling. 301 pp. 4°. Chicago: Walter M. Hill, 1936. $7.50. 

This beautiful book was printed by the Torch Press, in an edition of 530 
copies on ivory custom paper, in November 1936. It is illustrated with four- 
teen facsimiles of various manuscripts and printed editions of Apicius and 
reproductions of thirty-five pen and ink drawings by the translator of ancient 
culinary scenes and objects. Mr. Vehling divides his work into three parts: 
first, a critical review of the time in which the Apicius was written; second, 
the translation of the text, from the editions of Martin Lister, Amsterdam 

1709, Albanus Torinus 1541 and the Giarratano-Vollmer, Leipzig, 1922; 

third, a bibliography of manuscripts and printed editions. There is appended a 

useful combined vocabulary and index. Mr. Vehling is firm in his conviction 

that the undated edition of Venice by Bernardinus Venetus was printed as 
early as 1483, and that it is the first printing rather than the dated Milan 

1498 (January). This opinion is untenable in view of the fact that the 

earliest certain work of Bernardinus Venetus, de Vitalibus, was the Ovaestiones 

... Of Fracantianus, completed on 10 January 1494. However, this printer did 

not settle down to a steady output until early in 1498 and most of his work 

belongs to the early sixteenth century. The type (111 R) of the undated 
edition was used by Bernardinus in 1498-1500. The British Museum authori- 
ties as well as the Kommission fiir den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, who 
have both editions available for comparison, agree that the undated Venice 
imprint is later than that of Milan 1498. The British Museum Catalogue states 

that the Venice edition is a reprint of the Le Signerre, Milan, 20 January 1498, 

“editio princeps.” The brothers Le Signerre printed about ten books from 

1496 to 1500; as their editions probably were small a popular book on cook- 

ing would be quickly exhausted. The opportunity for reprinting was seized 

by the enterprising printer of Venice or he may have entered into an agreement 
with the Milan printers whose stock was down to practically nothing by the 
end of the century. It is rather surprising that the arch-pirate Schénsperger, 

did not seize upon this book for his press. The fact that it was a Latin text 

probably saved it, as Schénsperger was almost exclusively a printer of German 

texts. Mr. Vehling comments on the scarcity of the early editions of the book, 

when probably he means that it is not common in the trade. There are a 
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number of copies in American libraries of both the Milan and Venice editions. 
The New York Academy of Medicine has both the editions as well as a ninth 
century manuscript. The Boston Medical Library has the Georg Freund copy 
of the Venice edition and a copy of the same edition is in the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. There are other copies in non-medical libraries to 
the number of five. 

The text of Ap/cius is important as it throws light on the dietary habits of 
the Roman people. The reviewer has been interested in comparing it with 
the 1763 recipes of Mrs. Gardiner, as noted below. Both authors were keen 
on sauces and gravies, and on fish dishes. There are some instances of food 
adulteration and some of the recipes, especially those designated as laxatives, 
are said to promote good health. There is considerable of medical interest in 
the book and wherever there is a collection on diet, in health or disease, this 
book should form one of its corner-stones. 

The author speaks of four notable collections of cookery books, three of 
which have been absorbed into public libraries: the Margaret B. Wilson 
volumes into the New York Academy of Medicine; and the collections of 
Theodor Drexel and Georg Freund into the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. The 
fourth library, that of Elizabeth Robins Pennell of Boston, was destroyed by 
water in a London warehouse during the World War. 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF ROBERT HALLOWELL GARDINER, 1782-1864. 226 
pp. 8°. Hallowell, Maine: Privately printed, 1936. 

Mrs. GARDINER’S RECEIPTS, FROM 1763. 84 pp. 8°. Hallowell, Maine: 
Privately printed, 1938. 

Dr. Sylvester Gardiner, 1707-1786, was an eminent Bostonian in provincial 
days; a great Tory doctor and surgeon, wholesale apothecary, landowner, 
church-warden and capitalist. Information concerning his life is rather meager 
and must be gathered from scattered sources, for there is no adequate biogra- 
phy of the man.* 

The Early Recollections of Robert Hallowell Gardiner, has a chapter on 
Gardiner. John Denison Hartshorne, apprentice to Dr. Gardiner, in his Diary, 
1752-1756, now in the Boston Medical Library and unpublished, gives an 
intimate account of the Gardiner family life. In it much is said of Mrs. 
Gardiner and her cooking. Anne Gibbons, the first wife of Gardiner, in her 
Receipts, arranged in classes, but omitting common meats, has given a first 
hand picture of the food of the period in which she lived and entertained. The 
book is excellently printed and contains reproductions of the Copley paintings 
of both Mrs. Gardiner and Dr. Gardiner and a facsimile page of the very 
legible manuscript. 


I Swear BY APOLLO. A life of medical adventure. By William E. Aughin- 
baugh. 420 pp. 8°. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1938. $3.00. 
An interesting autobiography of an American physician who travelled 


* The best account of Gardiner occurs in the Dictionary of American Biography 
by J. F. Fulton. 
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and practiced his profession in South America, Mexico and India. Well-written 
and entertaining. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHARAKA CLuB. Volume 9. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1938, $5.00. 

Complete sets of the Proceedings of the Club should be in every medical 
history collection. This last volume contain a medley of prose and poetry 
from which may be selected for particular mention Dr. Harvey Cushing’s 
beautifully illustrated paper on the anatomical school at Bologna, under the 
title, “Ecole Lelli and his Ecorché.” 


THE OPEN MIND: ELMER ERNEST SOUTHARD, 1876-1920. By Frederick P. 
Gay. 324 pp. 8°. Chicago: Normandie Press, 1938. $5.00. 

Dr. E. E. Southard, first director of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital and 
professor of neuropathology in the Harvard Medical School, was also a man 
with many other interests. His influence was widely felt in philosophy, psy- 
chology, psychiatric social-service and chess playing. This well-written biogra- 
phy by a close friend is a welcome addition to medical literature. It is a source 
of value for a study of both American psychiatry and as biography of one of 
the leaders in medical advancement. 


JOURNAL OF NeEuROPHYSIOLOGY. A style book containing suggestions for 
the preparation of manuscripts. 11 pp. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 


C Thomas, 1939. 25¢. 

This pamphlet, in addition to the material on style, contains a list of 
periodicals and their abbreviations as used by the Journal of Neurophysiology, 
adopted from the World List of Scientific Periodicals. Copies may be obtained 
from Prof. J. F. Fulton, 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PUBLISHING. 1837-1937. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston. 83 pp. Boston: 1937. 

In this well printed and illustrated brochure is told the history of this 
well-known publishing house, and much literary history of Boston during the 
period will be found within its covers. During the past decade the firm has 
published the Atlantic Monthly books and has had the privilege of issuing 
some remarkable best sellers, among which may be mentioned the Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book by Fannie M. Farmer, first published in 1895, of 
which 1,736,000 copies have been printed to 1936; the stories of Louisa May 
Alcott; Quo Vadis? of Henryk Sienkiewicz; All Quiet on the Western Front 
by Erich Maria Remarque, and James Hilton’s, Good-Bye Mr. Chips. The 
house has been a leader in law book publishing almost from its beginning in 
1837 and has a first-class school book department for high school and college 
texts. 

That it is now about to enter the field of medical publishing, should be a 
fact of particular interest to medical librarians. An advisory board of physicians 
has been formed for the purpose of passing on the quality and importance of 
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manuscripts submitted for publication. Production will begin shortly with the 
issue of a two volume work on treatment and also a history of obstetrics, by 
Palmer Findley. Under the title of Priests of Lucina, Findley’s one-volume, 
with many illustrations, will tell of the history of childbirth from the primi- 
tive period to recent times. An extensive bibliography will be appended to the 
text. 













STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE LIBRARIES OF JAPAN, 7TH 
ISSUE, for the fiscal year, 1937-1938. 17 pp. Sendai: 1938. Japanese 


text. 
This report contains valuable statistics on accessions, circulation, costs and 


other library operating items. 







CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS AND ALLIED SERIALS IN THE OSAKA 
IMPERIAL UNIversITY. Bibliographical Series, No. 1. 115 pp. Osaka: 
1937. 

The catalogue has a total of 2253 entries, of which 697 are of Japanese 
origin and the remaining 1556 of other countries. The holdings of the various 
serials are given and it is noted that the German publications are very complete 
while the American are not so well represented in the University. The cata- 
logue is a fine piece of work and makes one long to be able to read the 


Japanese text. 










A History OF St. VINCENT’s HOSPITAL IN NEw YorK City, 1849-1938. 
By George R. Stuart. 38 pp. 8°. New York: Privately printed, 1938. 

The Sisters of St. Vincent’s began their hospital service to New York in 
1849 in a small brick house on East Thirteenth Street, with beds for 30 
patients. In 1850 there was a professional staff of five and a nursing staff of 
five; the total number of patients for the year was 308. In 1937, after many 
changes, the bed capacity was 460 with a professional staff of 313 and a nurs- 
ing staff of 234; 10,000 patients were treated in the hospital that year. Many 
eminent New York physicians and surgeons have been associated with the 
hospital during its life of ninety years, including Valentine Mott, Frederic S. 
Dennis, Joseph Bryant, William Lusk, Prince Morrow, William Allen Starr, 
Francis Bosworth, Joseph O’Dwyer and Thomas A. Emmet. The hospital has 
kept apace with the advances in medicine and Dr. Stuart has written entertain- 
ingly of its growth in this well printed, well illustrated monograph. 




















PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY EDUCATION: INTRODUCING THE Library. U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin 1937, No. 23. 75 pp. 
Washington: U. S. Gov. Printing Office, 1938. 15¢ 

This short manual contains much material of general interest, including a 
list of the accredited library schools in the United States. 























RECENT CATALOGS 





JOHANNES ALT, 134 Gartenstrasse, Frankfurt a. Main, Sud 10. 
Medizin. Catalog 76. 920 items. 


HENRY GEORGE FIEDLER, 69 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 
Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals and Publications of Learned Societies. 
No. 72. 349 items. 


*E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & Co. Ltd., 45 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1, England. 
Science and Medicine. List 31. 276 items. 


* HOOSIER BOOKSHOP, 2135 North Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miscellaneous Books, containing a section on Medicine and Science. List 
68. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUARIAAT, 610 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Bibliography-Printing, with a special section of Medical Bibliographies. 
Catalogue No. 95. 374 items. 


K. F. KOEHLER’S ANTIQUARIUM, 21 Taubchenweg, Leipzig, Germany. 
Ausgewihlte wissenschaftliche Literatur. List 340. 671 items. Many of 
medical interest. 


R. Lier & CoMPANY, 33 Via S. Felice a Emma, Florence, Italy. 
New Acquisitions of Old Medical Books. January 1939. 114 items. 


Marks & CoMPANY, 84 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 2, England. 
A selection of Early Medical Books. February list. 54 items. 


EMILE OFFENBACHER, 10 Rue Pasquier, Paris, VIII*, France. 
200 Livres anciens et rares sur la Medecine et les Sciences. Bulletin 4. 200 
items reasonably priced. 


O_p Hickory BooksHop, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Old Medicine and Science. Catalog 42. 355 items. 


BERNARD QuARITCH, LtD., 11 Grafton Street, London, W. 1, England 
A Catalogue of Books and Periodicals on all classes of Zoology. No. 557. 
1846 items. 


* Member, Subscriber or Advertiser. 
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AUSBILDUNG-UND PRUFUNGSORDNUNG FUR DEN WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN 
BIBLIOTHEKSDIENST. (By authority of) Der Reichsminister fiir Wis- 
senschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung. Zent. f. Bibliothekswesen, 
55 :613-621 (Nov. 1938) 

Prerequisites for the career of professional librarian are given. Accepti- 
bility for service under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Education is deter- 
mined by a series of examinations. Admittance to apprenticeship service in- 
volves a thorough grounding in the subject matter of some specific field and 
an aptitude for library work. An appointee must for example, either have taken 
the state medical examination, or have passed the doctor’s examination or other 
equivalent prerequisite to enter the service. A candidate must submit in his 
own handwriting a brief summary of his life which includes, among other 
information, a statement that he is of German or related blood. He must fill 
out a questionnaire and submit his picture. Then if information concerning 
the candidate has been satisfactory, follows an interview with the Director of 
Libraries. Next the candidate presents himself to the advisory board on library 
matters in Berlin who after a final examination forwards the results to the 
Minister of Education who decides who may be admitted to serve an appren- 
ticeship. October 1st the successful candidate presents himself for work and 
gives surety that he is unreservedly in favor of the national socialistic state. 
The preparatory service lasts two years. Then follows an examination which 
is part written and part oral. In case of failure the applicant may take the ex- 
amination a second time, but not more, and then only after another half year’s 
preparation. Outcome of the examination and total results of the apprentice- 
ship are recorded and submitted to the authorities. Those who have satisfac- 
torily passed all examinations are entitled to the name “Assessor des Biblio- 
theksdienst.”” Following a year’s probationary service as Bibliotheksassessor 
the Minister of Education decides whether or not the candidate is to be ap- 
pointed to the career of professional librarian. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATALOGING. By Harriet MacPher- 
son. Lib. Quart., 9:63-71 (Jan. 1939) 

It does not suffice to acquire the techniques of cataloging. With it must 
come a broader conception of librarianship which views the objectives of 
cataloging in terms of social values. Reasons for any given technique must be 
reexamined. Past precedents are not adequate to justify acceptance of any 
given policy. New methods should be considered and tried experimentally. 
To adopt this broader concept of cataloging, to effectively assist in the promo- 
tion of education, it becomes necessary for a librarian to read more along gen- 
eral lines, and to visit other libraries. In a changing world the aims, needs and 
scope of libraries also change. Such changes in turn call for changes, not only 
in the universally indorsed and traditionally accepted techniques, but in the 


broader sociological philosophy of the profession. 
J. W. H. 














